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Def iaiag eelective liateaing a a an intelligence 
aatheriag technique that depeada on an iadividaal*e ability to 
acoesa* aoaitor* and report oral aeaaagea accurately and to give 
proeeaaii^g priority to aeaaagea of, poaaible intelligence value* thia 
report deaeribea one iaportaat application of the technique: . 
everbearing the converaationa of othera |<*target converaatidn8««| , it 
eoaaidere aevaral probleaa involved in thia activity, including 
Boviaq within earahot of theae converaationa*, picking up and. atoring 
their inforiation% and recounting their contenta. zt then preaenta 
procedurea for overcoaing theae probleaa aloni} vith" aupporting 
eiperiaental evidence. (PLI 
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Tha Training Taehnleal Araa of tha US AmyNRaaaareh Xnatituta for 
tha Bahavioral and Social Selaneaa (ARI) baa actlvaly purauad a program 
of raaaarcli in aupport of tha ayataaa aaglnaarlng\of training. A iajor 
foeita.of .thla raaaarch la ^o davalop tha fundamantlia dati and taelkology 
nacaaaaxy to f laid Intagratad ayatana for InprovlngNjob parfomanda^ 
Such ayataaa Ineluda Skill Quallfleatlon Taatlng (SQh, jab parfotnanca 
alda, parfomanea erJtariii, iBana|^anant and faadbaek ayataaa, and train- 
ing eouraaa In aehoo^a and In tha flald., Thla raport raanarlsaa tha ^ 
f Irat atap In tha davalopoant .of aathoda to aahanea tha ^talllgaaea 
gatharlng akllla of mllltiry attad|aa. Thla raiBaarah la raaponaa to 
tha quaatlon, fron tha Dafanaa Ihtalllganea Agancy/Def ansa Int all Iganca 
School, **1Aiat training nay anhanea tha accurata racaptlon, m^daratandlng, 
and reporting of Inportant oral maaaag^a?** Ifork waa acconpllAhad by ARZ 
paraonnal, undar Aray Projact 2Q76373lA770,\ FT 1979, **ParforiBa«^ea- 
Orlantad Individual Skill Devalopnent and Evaluation'." Tha halpful 
coonants of OOL Hoaar B. Sehott (Bat) ara gratafulXy aeknowMgad. 
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Bsquiramtati 

To id«ai:lfyyt)ic problaos Involved in seleetiva listanlng and to 
raeooMnd proetdtitas for handling tham. 

Proeadurat ^ , • 

Salaotiva liatanlng is Intandad, prlnarily, as an Intalliganca - 
gatharing taehnlqua. It Involvaa focualng. attention on oral nasaagaa of 
poealbla. Intalliganca valua. Thla ravlaw daaerlbaa ona laportant appli- 
cation of tha taehnlqua, naaaly, overhearing the converaatlona o£ othara 
(hereafter referred to as **targat converaatlona**). Tha probleas eon- 
aldarad Include moving within earahot of target converaatlona (accaa- 
alng) , picking up and atoring their Infomatlon (nonitorlng) , and 
recounting their contenta (reporting). Procedurea for overcoming theie 
problema appear with aupporting experimental evidence. 



Findlngat ^„^^ 

« 

(a) The accessibility of target ' converaatlona is likely to be poor. 
A selective listener nay be able to enhance thia acceaaibllity by feign- 
Ing intereat in other, unrelated **cover** activities. In selecting a 
cover activity, one ahould atrive to engage in almpla, well-practiced 
behaviora which do not require active verbal participation. Technlquea 
for reducing the need to speak include' working with 4 ieonfederate, 
engaging in group diacuasions, uaing abort phraaea that entail extensive 
replies, and .choosing a conversant who will do more apeaking than liatan- 
lng. 

(b) The ability to monitor target converaatlona may be impaired by 
background noise or by cover activities that impose heavy demands on 
attention. A selective listener may be able to enhance this ability 
through training. It also may be facilitated by maintaining aone visual 
contact with the target conversants, having advance, information about 
the probeble content of their speech, or by situating oneself (right- 
handers) so that they are to the right, rather than to the left or to 
the rear. 

(c) Problems associated with reporting target informt. ':ion include 
minimising forgetting and furthering efforts to establish the credibility 
of information that has been picked up. The ability to recount informa- 
tion from target converaatlona can be improved by strengthening the 
representation of this information in memory. This may be accoflq|>li8hed 



by Frying nore Attention to lt» oaphaslslag Its orgaalMtlon, or using 
msdistdrs, tnsges, and oBMBonlcs. Psrfomsnee st the tine of reeell mey 
be boosted further by ainlaiiiing the tine nevly leerned infonnstion anst 
persist in aenory, extending the tine tsken for its retrievftl, end 
aexiaising the .veveilebility of retrievBl cues. 

Listentrs can help estebllsh thd credibility of their reports by 
indiceting their confidence in the eccurecy or their recall aiid by 
noting how the target aessage wes delivered eqd idio delivered £t to 

-whoa. 

* 

ytiUsation of Findings! 

The condusione and iflpllcations of previous research provide e fira 
baeis for specific, ongoing prograas to develop procedures that the ArsQr 
can use to enhence its foreign intelligence gathering and reporting 
capabilities. 
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t .... : , . • • • . 
OOIOBLIHgg FOR EFFECTIVE SBLBCTIVg LIST.BWIHC 

XNTBorocrxoii 

Vhat Is selective listeaiag? Selective listening Is Intended, 
prlasrlly, ss sa Intelligence gethetlnR technique. The technique 
depends hesvlly on sn Indlvlduel's sblllty to eceess, monitor, end 
report orsl nesssges eccurately. Hoi#ever, It also entails knowing how 
to use this ability selectively to give processing priority to messages 
of possible Intelligence value. \ 



The purpose of this paper Is to describe the problems Involved In 
selective listening and to Identify procedures which may be used to 
overcome t-ham. It focuses on one Important application of the tech«- 
nlque: overhearing the conversations of others (hermafter referred to 
as **target conversations**). The problems considered Include accessing, 
monitoring, and reporting Infon^tlon from target conversations. 
Procedures for overcoming these' problems are premei^tedri^h supporting 
experimental evidence. 

GUIOBLIMBS FOR EPFBCTIVB SBLBCTIVB LISTENING 
Accessing] Target Conversations 

Accessing target conversations means moving within earshot of them. 
However, the accessibility of a conversation not Intended for one to 
hear Is likely to be poor. 

Hw Can ftie Enhance The Accessibility of a Target Conversation ? 

Conceivably, a host of techniques could be used to increase the 
accessibility of a target conversation. In practice, only one appears 
feasible. This technique Involves accessing target conversations by 

4 • 

simultaneously feigning Interest In other, unrelated activities. The 
advantage of this technique Is that It conceals the Intent of selective 
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lituaing, HoMver, its mala discdva&ug* ^ that it is not • tiapU 
taelmiqua to ooploy* To be offoetivo, listoatra auat know how to 

t 

aalaet **eovar** ae^iVi^iaa which thay can parfotm eoavineiagly but irtiich 
do not intarfara aariooaly with tha ability to pick up and itora infocBF* 
atiott froB tatgat eonvaraation^. 
How Poaa Ona Salact A Coirar Activity ? 

Raaaarch iadieataa that tha f ollowias proeaduraa nay ba uaaful in 
aalaeting ^ affaet^ eovar activity* 

Avoid covar activitiaa wh|ich ittpoaa atrannoua daaanda on attention* 

i •• • ■ 

A atrong positive relationahip exitf ta between the anount of attention en 

individual pays to a apofcen m4ssage and iu understanding (Kahnaaan, 

\ 

1970) and retention (Murray 6 Bitehcoek, ,1969; Foulton, 1993)* Ihia 
neans that cover activitiaa ahdtold involve ainpla, well-practiced behav- 
iora* These bahaviora iopoae dnanda on attention (^a hnem a n , 1970) 
and can be expected to interfere miAixj^Hy with the nen^al operationa 
that occur during aelective listening* 

Avoid situations which require ective verbal participation . 
Siaultaneous listening and apeaking is extremely difficult, if not . 

r 

iapoaaible to ^ter (e*g*, Broadbent, 1952} Carver, 1974; Poulton, ^ 
1955). Where understanding is of'^little or no iaportance, sioultaneous 
listening and speaking are possible (e*g., Carey, 1971). Indeed, 
performance can become quite impressive with practice (e* g. , Solonona & 
Stein, 1896)* Where understanding is important, however, simultaneous 
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lUtciiiag $ud spaakif^aMy ba poaalbla* but only aftar ^an^jCa^prae* 
tlca Xa.g.^^^^^atvar, 1|72). For aiampla, tha tkill of alnultaaaous 
*atarptatiitloa (Garvat, 1972, 1974) appaara vaty dlffleult to aaatar. 



firing ..aoatha of cantiiittotta pra6tlei| to aehlava a Hlgh'dagraa of 



, iaput/output ovarlap and an aceaptabla arrpr rata. i 

^ \ I . . V ■■ . ,, 

Furthaxmora, aiaultanaoua li^tanlng and apaaking lapalr avaa highly 
aklllad parforaara' aaaorlaa for tha contant of tha Input matarlal . 
. (Garvar, ^974). Thla affaet, by Itaalf, allm^nataa covar aetlvltlaa 
vhlch ilapand haavlly on apaaeh. 

Can Ona Avoid Spaaklng During Salactive Llataning? 

Social a Ituatlon^ typically afford opportunltlaa to angaga In 
8liBpla,'wall-praetlca<i covar aetlvltlaa ^Ich ^o not invblva apaaklng. 
Havarchalasa, tltuatlona nay arlaa during ialactlva llataning ^ara 
convaraatlon, cannot raaaonably ba avoldad.t. In thaaa altuatl^na, 
llat^nara still nay ba ibla to nln'' ;l80 thalr apaach by .using ona of tha 
following procaduras, m 

Convarsa vlth a confaderate * With tha ai,4 of a confadarata. It may 
ba poaslble to alternata tolas as spaakar anci llatanar, Vhlla one 
spaaks, the other, feigning Interest In the confederate* a story, can 
attend selectively to nearBy target conversations. 

Bngage In group discussions . Becoming lnvdi(.vel in a group discus- 
sion can reduce one's speaking load relative to a one-to-one converse- 
tlon. In fact, a listener In a large group may be able to avoid speaking 
entirely, freeing the major share of attention for monitoring target 
conversations taking place outside of the group. 



•agAg* in A oM^^to-oM ooavmatieiit out eta rtduc* omU owii tpMch by 
liit#rjttetiqg r^oMats or posiag britf quastions that raqiliire long 
rftpllatk For oxpmplo, Mying ''Tell^a^ Bore»" typically raaulta In a 
;wra 4atallad raapoaaa. It la vorth notiag that thla taehaiqua la 
anployad cooBoaly >y payehotharapiata aa a saaaa for rainforciag dia- 
cuaaion (Braanar 6 8hoa£rn> ' 2i9^* 

Chooaa a convaraant <iho vill do aora apaakini^ than liatanlna . 
It alao may ba podaibla to mduea oaa'a varbal output by aalactlng a 

♦ * 

eonvaraant who la llkaly to do moat of tha apaaklag, Idaally* thla 
would ba dona by baoomlng familiar with ona'a potential convaraanta. 
This Mlection may be less reliable » but It also csh l>e accomplished 
using experiasntally-based guideline^ 

Ees^areh indicates that the envirc jnt can cause individuals to 
faal cosipallad to do ralatlvaly mora ap^aklng than llatanlng* For 
axanpla, In ona axparlmant, paraona^jwho could aae JLaaa.of their fallow j 
iconvaraanta than thair fallow convaraanta could aea of tham tended to dS 
more apaaking than liateningCArgyle, Lalljee, & Cook, 1968). This 
obaervation auggeata that viaually impaired individuala may be predia- 
.poaed to apeak more than individuala having normal viaion. It alao^ 
auggeata that Individuala, in general, who report feelings of being 

« 

**obaerved** rather than- "observing" may try to compensate through greater 
verbal partlcipaticvA. If this is the' case, individuals who tend to 
report feelings of being watched would be good choices as conversants. 
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TIms* include dadivldiuals idi3».a]:« b«lag intarvlairad (ratlwv than Intar- 
vlflw4iis)» «r« In « brlgliter light, ar« f«Bale, youagar, or (for foaalos) 
¥lth'« oMber of tlio opposita sox (Argyle, Ulljee, 6 Cook, 1968). 

Monitoring Taraot Conversationa 
Effective aeleetive liatening demanda that target infomation be 
picked up and atored accurately. One problea ia that thia information 

• r 

ia likely to be degraded on input. Converaanta nay uae huahed apeech or 
.force the liatener to contend with heavy background noiae. A aecond 
problea la that continuous sMnitoring nay', be difficult. Cover actiVi- 
tiea, particularly thoae which require a liatener* a active verbal 

participation, can iapoae heavy denanda on attention. Theae deaanda can 

♦ » . ■ 

diarupfacmitoring if the liatener ia not prepared to handle»them. " ' 
Can Q>e be Trained to Liaten 'Arouah Background Wbiae or Operate 
Effectively Itoder Conditicaa of Divtdad Attention? 

Trainin . enhanc»a the intelligihility of aoeejeh in noiae . training . 
reducea the d<pleterioua ef fecta of background noiae on apeech proceaaing 
(cf. XahneAan, 1970 for a review of the effecta of noiae on perf oxnance) . 
Aa an illiiatration, Moaer and Dreher (1955) deaonatrated that the ^ 
'reception of apeech in noiae grows progreaaively better with- practice. " 
Similarly, Seaahore and Stunts (1944) found that individuala trained to 
receive Morae Code through background noiae were aora effective aa code 
receivers' in the preaence of background noiae than a control group Which 
had received all of ita training in the abaence of background noiae. 

' ■ ■ 5 . 
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TrainlttB facilitat— prforaanet in •ituatione deaaadina divided 
attention. * Iheofy (Broadbent, 1958; Fitts & Foaner» 1967) and data 
(Spelke, ^at, k Keiaaer^' 1976) aupport the proposition that Individ- 
uaU can b« trained to divide thair attentioa betwaen saparate taskSe 
Ostry, Moray, and Marks (1976), for example, demonstrated that listen- 
era* abilities to monitor auditory signals presented concurrently 
improve iMirkedly with practice. More compelling, however, are the 
reaults of early explorations into the limits of human attentional 
processes. Vhile these explorations were not concerned directly with 
the trainability of listening skills, they were designed to examine 
human capacity to perform effectively under conditions of divided 
attention. 

« 

Spelke et al. (1976) reported that an individual learned to recite 
one poem while writing another, and while doing mathematical computa- 
tions. Parallel results were obtained in two experiments ^on automatic 
writing (Downey & Anderson, 1915; Solomons & Stein, 1896) which were 
replicated recently (Spelke et al. , 1976) . Subjects in those experi- 
ments practiced reading stories while taking dictation. Spelke et al. 
(1976) found that, after prolonged practice, subjects were able to write 
at dictation, detect relations among dictated words, and categorize 
words for meaning while simultaneously reading for comprehension at 
normal speed. 

What Training Procedures May Enhance Selective Listening ? 

Much has been written on listening and methods for improving listen- 
ing comprehension (cf. Duker, 1966, 1968; Van Matre & Steinenann, 1972). 
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However, Inforaation Is lAekia$ on aethods for pronotlng^BkUls specific 
to selective listening. * Currently, the Arpy Reseerch Institute Is 
working in conjunction ^wlth the Defense Intelligence School to strengthen 
this Infomatlon bese end develop e prototype, aedl*-besed course In 
selective listening. This worli/ Is leedlng to the identlflcstlon of 
training nethods pertinent to the reception of speech In background 
noise and under conditions of divided att^tlon. 

Selective listening In bactatround no/se can be slaulated using 
a radio (or television) an<! tape ^recorder . One nethod for training 
individuals to listen through backgroi^ noise can be trl^ easily and ^ 
inexpensively. The idea is to tape-ricord a aeries of radio (or tele- 
vision) conversations and then try t6 pick up their infomatlon as they 
are replayed in radio background noise, e.g. , other conversations. 

(Xie aU.'^ntage of this aethod, apart from its sinplidty. Is that it 
permits the trainee to regulate the strength nf the conversational input 
vis-a-vis the background noise and, hence, the^ difficulty of the task. 
This can be accomplished by ^raising or lowering the volume level of the 
tape recorder relative to the radio. Hore importantly, hoitever, the use 
of recorded conversations would permit the performer to ecore his own 
perfoniance. Research indicetes thet both learning and performance 
benefit when more or better knowledge of results is provided during / 
training (cf. Newell, 1977; Schendel & Newell, 1976). \l 

Selective listening under conditions of divided attention can 
be simulated using two pairs of conversants, each pair consisting of 



• ap— If r lad • litf aer . This trat&iag 'proc«dur« is dlagraandS in * 
Figitra 1. Bach list«iar*8 task is to faiga iataraat in his falloir . 
coavarsaat*s story (raprasaatsd by dottsd linas), while siaultaheously 
attaapting to ovarhaar tha othar spaakar*8/8tory (rapraaantad by solid 
linaa). Uhdar this procadura, a llstanar (a.g*, Liatsnar ) can rscaiva 
ionadiata knowledge of results about- his ability to appear interested in 
^ one story (i.e.. Speaker^) while listening aeleetively to another 
(i.e., 8peaker2). In addition, a listener* a recall of what he overheara 
can be aiaessed directly by the relevant speaker (i.e.. Speaker^). 
What Strategies Can a Liatener Bteloy During Perfornance to Enhance 
the Proceaaing of Target Information? 

When operating in heavy background noise, it may be beneficial 
to maintain aome visual contact with the targei conversants. Speech in 
noiae is perceived more accurately if the apeakera are visible th«n if 
they are not (Sumby & Pollack, 1954). It may be difficult, however, to 
pick up visual cues from a target conversation without making either a 
fellow' cpnverssnt or the targw converasnts feel uncomfortable. A 
.flicker of the eye can make a fellow conversant feel that he is no 
longer the center of interest, while it may have just the opposite 
effect on the target conversants. 

How can visual cues from a target conversation be picked up without 
alerting either a fellow conversant or the target conversants? 

Research on nonverbal communication through eye contact pertains to 
the first problem* Bye contact plays an integral part in interpersonel 

8 
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figure 1, A ttatttlag procedure for etnuletiag aeleetive 
Iteteaiag uader divided atteatioa eeaditioas 



cosBunication (cf. Argyla 6 Dean, 1965; Duncan, 1969), but it la ral»- 
tiv^ly aimple to avoid. Ona way thia can be aceoapllahad la to ba 
**£orcad** to atand vary cloaa to a fallow conyacaant* Aa an llluatra- 
tlon, in one axparia^nt, thara waa- laaa aye contact tha cloaar two , 
convaraanta' ware placad next to each othar. And, thia affact waa 
atronger for oppoaita-^axad than for aaae-aaxad coni^raanta (Argyla & 
Dean, 1965). In thia ijagard. Hall (1955) raporta that when two pei^^-< 
are forced to atand cloaar than 18 to 2Q inchea apart (add four inchaa 
for oppoaite-aaiad paira), they will turn and atand *at right anglea to\ 
each other or atand aide by aide. 

A aacond way to avoid eye^ contact with a fallow converaant ia to ait 
at right anglea to him. Soomar (1967) reported that two convaraanta i|t 
a table prefer to occupy comer aeata ao that they are doae to each 
Other but do not have to face each other directly. In thia way, viaual 
contact with a fallow converaant ahould not be difficult to avoid. 

No reaearch waa found relevant to tha problem of avoiding eye 
contact with a target converaant. However, one way thia pi^oblem may be 
reaolved ia apparent. Rather than focuaing one* a viaion directly on the 
target convaraanta, ope 'a gaze might be directed at a point of apparent 
intereac on the far aide of the target converl^anta. In thia way, the 

I 

♦ ^ - 

target converaant a would be viewed peripherally. Uaed aparint'y-and 
from a reaaonable dlatance, thia atrategy, presumably, would be diffi- 
cult to detect and would enhance the availability of viaual cuea from 
t^e target converaation. 

10 '.9 
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Whan wrting under eo itditioBS of divided itttenticn^ advance 
information abent the probable content of a epokro tteaeane^can enhance 
if reoption. A selective listener can Ineresse t|ie probeblllty of 
overbeerliis specif ic bits of Inforoatlon by being prectied es to when to 
listen en4 wbet to listen for (e.g., Murriqr & Hitchcock, 1969; Poulton, 
1953). In eddition, he can retein. cue-*relevant witerlal. longer when 
cues are given than when they are not (e.g., Peeck, 1970). This suggests 
that, whenever possible, one should know in advance the important topics 



which day be*>.discussed. and who may discuss them with whom, v 

Presumsbly, however, there are cir cams taneea under ^ich precueing 
would not be advisable. Precueing affords benefits,, but there are costs 
involved. For example, several investigators have reported that indi- 
viduals are less likely to retain non-cued information when cues are 
provided than when they are not (cf. Gagne, in press). In other words, 

• * 

there la leaa incidental learning irtien precuea are provldede Thia 
auggeata that precuea pught to be uaed only i^en apeciflc infomatton la 
being aought • 

Whep operating under conditioha of divided attention^ (right-handed) 
liatenera ahoul<i aituate themaelveb ao that tar^»t converaationa are 
to the right rather than to the left or to the rear » Few aapecta of 
l^iatening appear *Vired in,** ahowing no auaceptibility to the effects of 
ei^rience. Even auditory senaitivity can be raiaed if cues about the 
loudneaa, frequency » or tim of arrival of a aignal are given Inoaedi- 
ately In advance of ita presentation (eeg.» Sveta^ 1963) • There la 

u 
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•i^d«iiee» hoif«v«r». that «lMn iadlviduAls liittn to BMsagM daliv«r«d 
41ebotieally oyar Mrphonas on* amaga dalivarad to oach ««:)» 

the sMMtage proseftted to*tho>Mr oppotito tho doalniftt earobral lioais* 
pharo la idaiitlf lad 'and taaaribarad battar (a.g., Bartt, 8ats» Fanaall, 6 
. Lally» 1967; Borkowaki, Spraan^ & Stutt, 1965; Rtiblat, Ndrala^ 6 BartaXaon 
1976). - oth ar worda. right-handad iadivlduala» ganarally t will daaon- 

at rata ai^ advantaga for aaaaagaa coaing from tba rigtit; laft-baadad 

(• '■ . ■ ■ 

..iadlvidttiila. vill daaionatrata an a4vaiitaga for maaaagaa daliVarad f roa 

♦ * 

tba Xaft, 

Soaa ralatad avidanca indieataa that aaaaagaa dalivarad to tba front 
of a llatanar ara parcaivad aora accurataly tban maaaagaa dallvarad to 
tba back (Hublat at al,» 1976). Furtbaraora, oaa pair of raaaarebara 
(Ooabrlng & Bartboloaaua^ 1971) fotmd tbat a volea dallvarad to tba aai? 

•lis.* ■ 

oppoalta tba doalnant carabral baalapbara waa racogalaad battar tban tbh 
aaaa volca praaantad to tba otbar aar, Howavar, tbla lattar raault baa 
not baan. rapllcatad alaawhara (a.g,, Bartboloaaua, 19 7A; Doabrlng & 
Roaa, 1972). 

Reporting Targat Convaraatlona 
Bffactlva oalactlva llatanlng raqulraa tbat llatanara do aora than 
ovarbaar targat convaraatlona* Thay alao auat ba aklllad In handling tba 
pxoblaaa aaaodatad with racountlng «rtiat thay hava haard. Thaaa prob-' 
lama Induda alnlalslng forgetting and helping to aetabllah the credi- 
bility of Inforaatlon that haa baan picked up, 

12 



How Can Foraettlna be Minialgt it 

During selective listenings there Is no convenient vsy to record 
ineoaiag target infdmation* It nust be neaorised. This means that, 
until this infomation can be recounted, it is susceptible to the 
deleterious effects of forgetting. Target infomation nay be lost fron 
oMBory before it is reported. Alternatively, it nay be reported Inaccurately 
This Istter possibility is especially' disturbing because inaccurate 
reports nay be' nisleading. ^ 

i 

There are several effective aethods for enhancing th« retain«^lllty 
of infornatlon in neapry or for pronpting its retrieval at the tine of 
recall* A nuijiber of these nethods are outlined below. 

Pay nore attention to infomation to be renenbered . The duration of 
infomation in neaory depends greatly on the anount of attention an 
input receives during storage. Evidence indicates that new infomation 
can be lost In a natter of seconds if an individual's attention is 
diverted fron it lanedlately after presentation (e.g., Peterson S 

♦ 

Peterson, 1959). Of course, focusing one's attention on Inconing 
target infomation neans diverting it fron other, nore irrelevant 
aources of infomation. However, attention can be diverted fron slnple, 
well practiced (cover) activities without seriously disrupting their ' 
perfomance (e.g., Spelke et al. , 1976). 

Organize inconing infomation . The Inportance of organisation in 
neaory w^ recognized eariy (e.g., Katona, 1940), and it has been 
reenphasized repeatedly (e.g.. Bower, 1970; Handler, 1967; Tulvlng & 
Donaldson, 1972). Organization involves setting new infomation into \, 

13 



eh* ftoMirork profited by tixistla| Maorl«t. It la •« aetlv* proeasa, 
laipolving tha laaniar*a tiaa uA affort, but it pasaita aora iafozaatlon 
to*^ atorad and aakaa iaf ormatioa much aaalar to loeata at tha tina of 
vatviaval* 

In orga&ialag targat Infonuttioa, it ia aaaantial that tha liatanar 

Uatan for idaaa that will anabla him to raeonatruct nhht ha has haard. . 

Ha ouat try not to gat boggad dovn In factual datalla. Aa Nlehola and 

Stavana (1964, p. 9) auggaatt 

Kaaoriilag facta ia, to bagin vith, a virtual 
f 

. iapoaalbility for ooat paopla in tha liataaing 
aituation. Aa ona fact ia baing naaorisad, tha 

»■ 

whola, or part, of tha naxt fact ia alaoat 
certain to ba aiaaad. Whan ha ia doing his 
baat tha liatar^r ia 'likaly to catch only a few 
facta, garble mmaj others, and completely aias 
the reaaindar* 

Organising asans keeping the parts in proper relation to the «^ole. 

Thia, in itself, can enhance aeaory for apeeifics. to 4uote Nichols and 

Stevens (1964, p. 9); 

Grasping ideas, we have found, is the skill on 
which the good listener concentrates. He reasaibers 
facta only long enough to underst^md the ideas that 
are built from thea. But then, alaost airaculously, 
grasping an idea will help the listener to reaeaDar 
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tb« supporting facts oors sffsetivsly than doks the 

V 

person who goes sf ter facts alone. ' 

convert Information into an easy>to-stora. easy-to^retrieve fom 
using mediators. insRery. and apettonices . Using mediators means bring- 
ing past language experieoca to bear on the organisation of information 
to be learned. Typically, the input is organised by converting it into 
a word or phrase. This conversion is usually accomplished by the ^learner 
(e.g., Adams, 1967; Prytulak, 1971), although it may be supplied instruc— > 
tionally as an aid to retention (e.g., Duffy 6 Montague, 197l/. For 
illustration, the mediator SALUTE. currently is usel to facilitate the 
retention 'of the steps 'involved in reporting enemy Information: Size, 
^tivity. Location, Ihiit,.Time, and Equipmmt. Presumsbly, mediators 
could Se used during selective listening to enhance the retention of 
everything from names, numbers, and lists (cf. Cermak, 1976) to nonsense 
materials (e.g., Montague, Adams, 6 Kiess, 1966). 

Images, like mediators, can enhance memory for a vide range of 
everyday information (cf . Paivio, 1971) and may be valuable, particu- 
larly where the information to be remembered is not readily susceptible 
to verbal description. Imagery may be either direct or indirect (Cermak, 
1976). Direct imagery involves forming a mental picture of whatever it 
is that is to be remembered. Indirect imagery, on the other hand, 
involves changing the information to be remembered into something that 
can be imagined more easily. For example, the name **Woodworth** may 
evoke direct images of an individual, or it may evoke indirect Images 

15 
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of, aay, aa axpensive woodan «c«ilptuxtt. In either event, the aorj^ vivid 
or bisarre tlie iaage, the better i^etentioa will be (e.g., Peivlo, TuiUe, 
& Madigen, 1968). 

Ifaewmiea differ froa oediatora and laagea in ^ that they provide a 
pre-eatabliahed achene for organising infomation to be learned. Bsa»- 
plea of anenonica include rhyaea, e.g., **Thirty daya hath Septeaber...,'* 
**I before e except after c...,** and the leaa faailiar, but deaonatrably 
powerful, Mthod of loci (e.g., Groninger, 1971). Thia method, devel- 
oped by the ancient Greeka, involvea foraing iaagea of thinga to be 
reaeabered and atoring thoee iaagea In locutlona of a apatlal laage. At 
recall, retrieval becoaea a aatter of aentally noving within this 
spatial iaage, finding the laages of thinga to be reaeabered, and 
recalling thea (Adaas, 1976). . 

Evidence attests to the effectiveness of aneaonics as oeaory aida 
(cf. Noraan, 1969). Of course, the key advantage of aneaonics for the 
selective listener is that they can be developed in anticipation of 
selective listening and practiced outside of the listening situation. 

Miniaise the tiae newly learned inforaation aust reside in aeaory . 
Reducing the aaount of tiae new knforaation ia in storage, generally, 
increases its probability of being retrieved at the tiae of recall. ^ 
laaediate aeaory for newly acquired verbal inforaation typically is 
high, unless rehearsal is disrupted (e.g., Peterson & Peterson, 1959). 
However, research suggests that we tend to forget auch, if not most, new 
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Uami^ wlthltt A few hours (e.g., BbblnghAus, 1964;. Jckikint $ DallM^baeh. 

;■« ' . ■ ' f . 

1924). Of ^our»«V the extent to which new infoxvatlon cen be retained 
, depends on e host of variebles, including nature of the naterial to be 
reae^ered (cf. Gofer, 1969), degree of learning (e.g., Craifc & Lockharc, 

• ■ . ' 

1*972), interfering activities (e.g., Postun, 1961), end aabner in Which 

\ ^ , ■'■ i 

retention is aeasured (a.g. , Pb6tipMi;& Rau, 1957). 
.. { ' . \ 

Maximise the anount of tiae allotjted for retrieval and the avail'- 

j^itity of retrieval cues at recall . ^Increasing the tiiw afforded for 

. \ 

recall, or providing aultiple recall opportunities, tends to facilitate 
retrieval (e.g., Hogan>& Kintsch, 1971 j. Por exaaple, in one experi- |. 
nsnt, subjects retrieved aore than twice as ' much information over a 
sequence pf 15 recall trials than they did>on their initial trial 
(AdF-a, Marshall, v Tray, 1971). 

Retrieval cues also can be effective in prompting information from 
memory (e.g., Tulving & Patterson, 1968). A cue can be information 
. presented during learning, or the cue may be information tHat was not 
presented explicitly but that bears some specified relation to the 
information to be renambered. As an illustration, target; informatl on 
might be prodded from a listener's memory by reinstating the context and 
the cues of the listening situation at the time of recall. Simply 
returning to th^ room in which some forgotten piece of infon^tion was 
learned can enhance its retrieval (e.g., Bilodeau & Schlosberg, 1951; 
Greenspoon & Ranyard, 1957). Similarly, having the names of the indi- 
vidual conversants who were present at the time of selective listening 
♦ 
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iay spur on«*8 semory for eoAyermi6ns ^ich occurred. Alternatively » 
^ being provided a lie t of topic areas related^i:b the information one nay 
have .overheard during selective listening 'Oay facilitate its retrieval 

'4Ce*g.» Bilpdeauri967; Thoapson & Tulving, 1970). 

S 

How Can A Ustener Help Establish The Credibility Of Hie Repbrt ? 
,.v * Use confi dence ratines. Inaccurate reports' can be misleading.' Row 
can one determine if information reported has been recalled inaccurately? 

Hecent theories of learning and memory (e.g. , Adams, 1971; Adams & 
Bray, 1970; Schmidt, 1975) poetulate that learners are aware of the 

y • • • ' ^ • - 

correctness of their recall. Furthermore, data are available to sub- 
stantiate this claim. Learners report low confidence in errors and high 
.confidence in correct responses. (e.g., Adams & Bray, 1970). This 
suggests that, when target information is being reported, it may be 
beneficial to have listeners scale their confidence in their recall. 

An illustrative confidence scale is presented, in Figure 2. Using 
this scale, a listener would assign a confidence value from one to five 
to each piece of information he reports. This method af^rds two 
distinct advttitagese Flr^ Information that has baen recallad Incor-^ 
rectly la llkaly to be Identlflade Second » Information that Is recalled 
with low coirfidencd, and that a listener may therefore be reluctant to 
report, may be reported freely. This information may have intelligence 
value, but it i» likely, to be inhibited under more rigid methods of 
reporting (e.g., Adams & Bray, 1970). 
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AMign a eonf idanec v«lu« from i to 5 to Mch pioco of infonuitloB 
that you report i 

!• I tm vory tur* Z roeailod this Infomatioa a^eurAtoly* 

2. Z am fairly turo Z roeaXlod this iaforaatloii aeeuratoly. } 

3* Z doii*t know if Z rocallod this iaforaatioa aeeuratoly* 

4« Z am fairly aura Z did not raeaU thia iafonoation aceurataly. 

, •''■.V r"" ■ 

5* Z am vary aura Z did not raeall thia information aedirataly* 

rigura 2. An"^ illuatrativa aeala for aeoring the tonfidanea 
ittdividuala have in thair raeall 
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- P^y •tfntlon to confxtual cues . GoavarMtions occur 1^ varying 
contexts, and this contextual infocaation is laportant in establishing 
the credibility of what was said* For exanple, knowing how sonething 

> 

was said provides inlomation relating to the earnestness of the con* 
versants, 

, Showing the identities of the conversants also can help in estab- 
lishing ifhether or not a piece of intelligence is worthy of belief. For 
exaaple, intelligence picked up from subject-natter experts typically 
has aore credibility than that obtained froa laymen's conversations. 

« 

However, determining the identities of target conversants can be diffi- 
cult during selective listening. Visual recognition is not always 
possible. Furtheraore, vocal recognition aay be hindered because voice 
cues are not rehearsable (e.g., Gelselaan & Bellessa, 1976). The 
physical properties of a voice come to be racognised only through 
repeated exposure to the voice itself. This suggests that one Should 
try to take advantage of opportunities to leam the voices as well as 
names of prospective target convetsants before they engage in conver- 
sations. 

SUMMARY AMD CONCUJSIONS 

i 

.Selective listening is intended, primarily, as an intelligence 
gathering technique. One purpose of this paper was to identify the 
problems associated with its use in the important application of overhearing 
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tht eottvorsatlons o£ otbtrs* i.e.» target conversations. The probleos 
* Identified include accessing, monitoring* and reporting the contents of 
these conversations* 4 second purpose was to recoansend procedures for 
overcOBing these problens. These procedures are reviewed briefly in the 
following paragraphs. 

a. The accessibility of tajrget conversations 'can be Improved by the 
listener's engaging in simple, well-practiced cov^r activities lAilch do 
not require active verbal participation. During selective listening* 

r ' ^ 

\ 

the need to speak may be reduced by 'working with a confederate, engaging 
in group conversations, using short phrases that entail ^^ensive 
replies, or choosing fellow conversants who are likely to do more 

b. The ability to monitor target conversations can be enhi^ced 

n ■ A ■ 

through training. It also may be enhanced by maintaining some/ vi^^l 

contact with the. target conversants, having advance information about 

the probable content of their speech, or by situating oneself so that 

they are to the right rather than to the left (fot right-handed listen- 

era) or to the rear. ^ 

c. The ability to report information from target conversations can 
be improved by atrengthoning the representetion of this information in 
memory. This may be acccmplJLshed by paying more attention to it, 
e]q)hasizing its organization, or using mediators, images, end mnemonics. 
Performance at the time of recell may be boosted further by minimizing 
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tMm tint Mwly li|arMd Ittfoxnitloo mwt fMUm 1ft ataoxy* Alloirtag mf 

tinm for its ratriav«l» and — ylwtiing tliA avalUbility of YOtrttval 

■■■ ' 

Ustmrs can holp ••tablioh tbo erodlblllty of tlitlr roportt by 
indieatiag tboir eonf idoneo in tho aeeuraey of tl^ "^Ir recall and by 
noting bow tba target massage ires delivered sad idio delivered it to 
vbon. 
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